Sunshine 
in  the  Dark 


Her  has  gone,  her  has  went, 
Her  has  left  I  all  alone. 
Will  her  never  come  to  me? 
Must  I  always  go  to  she? 
It  can  never  was. 
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REMINISCING 

By  VICTOR  V.  VERNON 

I'm  sitting  alone  toriight  my  dear, 
Reminiscing  of  days  gone  by. 
Wiping  sightless  eyes  my  dear, 
Heaving  a  lonely  sigh. 

I'm  thinking  of  you  tonight  my  dear. 
My  thoughts  are  garbed  with  a  frown. 
In  memory,  I  can  see  quite  clear, 
I  played  the  part  of  a  clown. 

I  miss  you  so  much  tonight,  my  dear, 
Much  more  than  you  realize. 
Never  again  to  hold  you  near, 
Is  worse  than  losing  eyes. 

You  were  always  lucky  at  love,  my  dear. 
You  gambled  with  loaded  dice. 
Still,  just  to  be  near,  this  sounds  queer, 
I'd  gladly  pay  double  the  price. 

Your  musical  voice  was  thrilling,  my  dear  . 
You  laughed,  I  loved,  we  were  gay. 
Deep  in  my  heart  there  is  no  cheer, 
It's  a  bit  of  broken  clay. 

Your  beauty  to  me  was  enchanting,  my  dear, 
In  those  glorious  days  I  could  see. 
Now,  your  beauty  no  more  will  appear 
Except,  in  memory. 
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Let  me  give  you  a  little  advice,  my  dear, 
Hold  fast  to  the  fish  that  you've  caught. 
Where  ever  you  be,  remember  I'm  here. 
All  I  ask  is  a  thought. 

Now,  I'll  be  saying  good  bye,  my  dear, 
The  best  of  friends  must  part. 
A  few  more  lines,  and  without  fear, 
I  once  more  bare  my  heart. 

May  your  thoughts  entwine  the  thoughts  of  mine. 

With  the  fragrance  of  a  rose. 

On  the  last  recline,  may  they  be  divine. 

In  the  flower  of  sweet  repose. 


THE  AWAKENING 


It  is  a  well  known  fact,  no  matter  what  the  handicap 
or  problem  one  might  be  called  upon  to  solve  or  surmount, 
nature  will  produce  the  required  results  if  one  seeks  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  force.  Handicaps  often  prove  an  as- 
set. It  was  in  1932  when  the  medical  advisors  of  the  Na- 
tional Military  Home  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  held  out  very  little 
encouragement.  They  tried  to  break  the  news  gently  but 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  bitter  pill.  Having  always  been 
active,  you  can  imagine  the  upheaval  that  took  place 
within  me  being  notified  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  see 
again.  To  say  that  I  became  bitter  against  the  world  and 
sarcastic  with  humanity  is  putting  it  mildly.  In  fact  I 
became  positively  insulting.  My  greatest  ambition  seemed 
to  be  to  find  out  just  how  much  humanity  would  endure 
before  clouting  me  on  the  nose,  which  would  be  no  more 
than  I  deserved.  In  fact  I  became  so  obnoxious  that  my 
fellow  companions,  who  were  in  a  similar  condition,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

It  was  a  basket  case  that  finally  brought  me  out  of 
the  mire.  The  boy  in  question,  Harold,  was  armless  and 
legless;  but  with  it  all  had  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  just 
the  individual  to  pull  my  poisonous  fangs.  One  day  I  com- 
plained about  not  getting  exercise.  Harold,  who  was 
propped  in  a  wheelchair,  suggested  that  I  get  behind  the 
vehicle  and  push  it.  He  would  do  the  guiding  by  voice.  At 
first  I  hesitated,  not  caring  what  would  happen  to  me, 
but  I  had  no  desire  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  might 
happen  to  Harold.  Harold  just  laughed  and  said,  "What 
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difference  does  it  make  what  happens  to  me.  You,  you 
big  stiff,  youVe  got  nothing  to  bellyache  about.  Just  be- 
cause you've  lost  your  sight  you  want  to  fight  the  world, 
and  you're  licked  before  you  start." 

''Oh,  yeah!"  I  snapped  back,  "I've  been  lying  around 
this  joint  for  six  months  trying  to  cook  up  some  kind  of 
a  racket  that  would  enable  me  to  become  self  supporting. 
And  so  far  I've  found  nothing." 

''Why  don't  you  take  up  lecturing?"  suggested  Harold. 

"A  lecturer  usually  knows  what  he  is  talking  about," 
I  replied,  "What  could  I  talk  about?" 

"Well,"  suggested  Harold  meditatively,  "why  not  make 
a  study  of  something  that  would  be  educational  to  you  and 
at  the  same  time  give  you  the  opportunity  of  finding  out 
something  about  a  subject  of  which,  apparently,  you  know 
very  little." 

The  boy  was  beginning  to  get  under  my  skin.  I  had 
always  put  myself  down  as  a  pretty  wise  guy,  fairly  well 
read.  Just  what  he  was  trying  to  suggest  I  had  no  idea. 
So  trying  hard  not  to  show  any  particular  interest  in  his 
conversation,  I  inquired,  "What  are  you  driving  at?" 

"A  cultivation  of  good  manners,"  he  snapped  back, 
"Yours  are  terrible.  If  I  thought  you  could  take  it  I'd  re- 
peat a  bit  of  a  sermon  that  has  always  stuck  with  me." 

"If  you  can  preach,  I'll  listen.  Shoot," 

"It  was  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  that  dished 
out  the  following:  "It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  how 
great  a  degree  success  depends  upon  good  manners," 

We  know  that  if  tw^o  men  were  to  start  in  life  each 
with  the  same  qualities,  except  that  one  was  kind,  courte- 
ous and  obliging  while  the  other  was  stiff,  rude  and  dis- 
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obliging,  the  former  would  achieve  success  and  the  other 

To  illustrate  the  point,  in  a  small  town  m  which  i  had 
occasion  to  visit,  there  was  a  drug  store  owned  by  a  man, 
who  was  anything  but  an  ideal  merchant.  He  had  a  large 
and  well  equipped  shop  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  place  of 
that  size,  and  he  advertised  his  goods  widely.  A  block  or 
so  further  down  the  street  there  was  another  drug  store, 
not  nearly  so  large  a  shop  or  so  well  equipped  with  wares, 
for  it  was  owned  by  a  young  man  who  had  invested  his 
last  dollar  in  his  somewhat  meager  equipment.  Another 
difference  was  that  the  man  in  the  larger  shop  was  a 
silent,  surly,  disagreeable  sort  of  a  person.  A  man  who 
seldom  spoke  unless  directly  addressed,  and  then  in  a  tone 
that  was  anything  but  pleasing.  While  the  man  in  the 
smaller  shop  was  always  smiling  and  eager  to  please. 
When  you  bought  goods  from  the  former  you  felt  that  he 
was  doing  you  a  favor  to  sell,  while  the  other  man  always 
said,  'Thank  you,  come  again,"  or  some  other  phrase 
equally  as  appreciative. 

Sometime  later  I  revisited  the  same  town  and  I  found 
that  the  man  with  the  larger  drug  store  had  gone.  Gone, 
because  as  he  explained,  'There  wasn't  any  room  in  the 
town  for  a  decent  drug  store.''  While  the  man  in  the  smal- 
ler shop  had  extended  his  business  until  he  had  obtained 
as  large  and  well  equipped  shop  as  that  of  his  rival.  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  holding  his  customers.  Once  they  had 
visited  his  shop  they  were  only  too  glad  to  accept  his  invi- 
tation to  call  again,  and  they  called  again,  in  fact  they 
called  so  regularly  that  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  be- 
come a  wealthy  man. 

Lord  Chesterfield  one  said,  ''A  dog  is  highly  apprecia- 
tive of  courtesy,  throw  him  a  bone  and  he  will  go  after  it, 
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take  it  in  his  mouth  and  trot  away,  but  there  will  be  no 
movement  of  his  tail.  On  the  other  hand  call  the  dog  to 
you  kindly,  give  him  the  bone  gently  and  the  same  dog 
will  go  away  with  his  tail  wagging  his  gratitude." 

With  that  he  stopped  abruptly,  both  of  us  falling  into 
a  silence  that  lasted  about  ten  minutes  and  finally  became 
very  embarrassing.  *'Who  does  this  monkey  really  think 
he  is  ?  Criticizing  my  manners."  For  the  life  of  me  I  could 
not  think  of  a  suitable  argument  to  answer.  Becoming 
somewhat  exasperated  I  was  about  to  suggest  a  return 
to  the  barracks,  when  Harold  remarked,  "I'd  greatly  ap- 
preciate a  cigarette."  I  took  one  out  of  my  pack  and  held 
it  over  in  his  direction,  when  he  said,  ''Would  it  be  asking 
too  much  to  ask  you  to  light  it  and  stick  it  in  my  face?" 
It  was  then  that  I  realized  for  the  first  time  just  how 
helpless  he  was.  Both  arms  off  at  the  shoulders,  both  legs 
at  the  hips;  just  a  trunk  of  a  man  with  a  head.  One  that 
had  to  be  fed,  washed,  dressed,  and  undressed,  and  tucked 
into  bed.  What  had  he  to  live  for  ?  I  lit  the  cigarette,  placed 
it  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  he  puffed  on  it  with  some 
keen  satisfaction.  And  from  the  other  corner  of  his  mouth 
that  was  not  occupied  by  the  cigarette  said,  "You  are 
wondering  what  I've  got  to  live  for.  I  get  a  big  kick  out  of 
just  being  alive  and  proving  that  the  croakers  (doctors) 
don't  always  guess  right.  I  should  have  been  dead  twelve 
years  ago  but  I'm  still  going.  That  lecture  I  just  gave 
you  has  cost  the  public  a  pretty  penny.  You  should  con- 
sider yourself  complimented.  I  gave  it  to  you  for  nothing. 
All  I'm  hoping  is  that  it  will  do  you  some  good," 

—VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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THE  OLD  HEIFER 


One  day  Joseph  Hart,  who  is  an  inmate  of  the  Oregon 
Blind  School  on  Glisan  Street,  approached  me  with  the 
usual  salutation,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a 
glorious  day.  I  agreed  with  him  and  suggested  that  we 
take  a  little  walk  for  exercise.  Joe  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  and  off  we  started  arm  in  arm.  In  as  much  as 
Joe  had  been  bind  for  several  years,  I  let  him  take  the 
lead  and  act  as  my  guide  taking  me  in  a  direction  of 
which  I  knew  very  little,  but  one  he  was  very  familiar 
with. 

We  had  been  walking  along  a  well-worn  path  which 
was  a  poor  excuse  for  a  sidewalk  and  which  was  bounded 
on  the  North  by  a  barbed  wire  cow  pasture  and  on  the 
South  by  a  three-foot  ditch.  Having  no  desire  to  stumble 
into  the  ditch,  we  hugged  the  barbed  wire  fence  using  it 
as  a  guide,  when  Joe,  who  was  nearest  the  fence,  sud- 
denly stopped,  remarking,  "WeVe  got  company." 

''Who  is  it?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Feels  like  an  old  cow,"  said  Joe.  ''Maybe  she  thinks 
the  grass  is  sweeter  on  this  side  of  the  fence." 

We  dilly-dallied  about  the  cows  head  for  a  few  minutes 
scratching  her  head  and  horns  and  then  proceeded  on  our 
way.  Covering  another  mile  or  so,  we  decided  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  head  back  for  the  institution.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  vicinity  where  the  cow  had  been  browsing, 
I  remarked,  "I  wonder  if  our  friend,  the  cow,  is  still  there." 

"Well,  we  will  soon  find  out,"  said  Joe. 

Now  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  human  beings 
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gather  on  the  corners  of  highways  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion, that  said  conversation  suddenly  stops  at  the  approach 
of  a  blind  person;  and  their  time  is  taken  up  by  observing 
the  actions  of  the  blind  one.  This  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened as  we  strolled  along  nearing  the  spot  where  the 
cow  had  been. 

Joe,  who  had  again  taken  the  inside,  felt  along  with  his 
right  hand  blissfully  unaware  of  the  fact  that  two  women 
had  stopped  and  were  watching  us.  Joe^s  outstretched 
right  hand  came  in  contact  with  the  lady^s  fur  coat,  and 
he  casually  remarked,  ''Yup,  the  old  heifer  is  still  there. ^' 

The  lady  in  question  Het  loose  with  a  bombardment  of 
the  finest  epithets  we  ever  listened  to.  After  apologizing 
and  begging  pardons,  we  proceeded  on  our  way  chuckling 
over  the  many  pitfalls  that  beset  the  (blinker)  while 
traveling  the  highways  of  life. 


VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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LIFE 

By  VICTOR  V.  VERNON 


Why  should  we  harbor  sadness? 
When  all  nature  proclaims  gladness. 
We  can  do  away  with  sorrow  if  we  try. 
Let  us  banish  melancholy, 
And  eliminate  all  folly, 

And  when  trouble  comes  our  way,  just  let  it  by. 

For  this  life  is  what  we  make  it. 

We  can  build  or  we  can  break  it. 

We  can  roll  along  life's  highway,  or  just  stall. 

But  if  backwards  we  would  go, 

Then  we'd  better  travel  slow, 

Or  the  wrecker  will  be  answering  our  call. 

Let  us  never  pamper  trouble, 

If  we  do  its  growth  will  double. 

And  from  our  face  will  crowd  all  trace  of  smile. 

But  you'll  find  keen  satisfaction 

If  you'll  only  use  subtraction 

Instead  of  adding  to  your  troubles  all  the  while. 
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FISHING  IN  THE  RAIN 


Some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  fish  bite 
better  during  a  storm.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  my  frank 
opinion  that  a  slippery  river  bank  is  no  place  for  a 
"blinker." 

It  was  *'Cap"  Hap  Ray  who  was  commanding  Co. 
8  at  National  Military  Home,  Roseburg,  Oregon,  w^ho 
approached  me  with  the  invitation,  **Mornin'  Vic,  how 
would  you  like  to  go  fishing?" 

"Fine,"  I  remarked,  "When  do  we  start?" 

"Right  now,"  he  replied. 

At  first  I  thought  he  was  joking,  but  he  soon  banished 
those  thoughts  from  my  mind  when  he  thrust  a  fishing 
pole  in  my  hand.  Well  I  had  accepted  his  invitation,  and, 
by  jingo,  I  was  not  going  to  back  out,  proving  myself  a 
quitter.  So  I  piled  into  his  car  and  off  we  started. 

We  motored  along  about  an  hour  and  came  to  a  spot 
that  the  Cap  considered  ideal.  Unloading  from  the  car  we 
descended  a  rather  steep  bank  that  was  noticeably  free 
from  underbrush,  just  a  few  scattering  trees  with  enough 
overhead  foliage  to  act  as  a  sunbreak.  Locating  a  good 
rock,  perching  myself  upon  same,  I  set  myself  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  a  couple  hours  of  good  fishing. 

I  was  using  one  of  the  Captain's  extra  rods.  Of  course 
the  reader  will  understand  it  is  impossible  for  a  bind  per- 
son to  cast  because  of  the  overhead  foliage,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  me  from  holding  the  rod  over  the  center 
of  the  stream,  playing  out  the  line  and  allowing  the  flow- 
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ing  water  to  carry  the  fly  down  stream.  This  I  did  with 
some  success,  for  I  had  not  been  fishing  long  before  I  had 
a  strike. 

After  landing  my  first  catch  with  a  little  difficulty,  I 
became  more  confident  and  settled  down  to  some  real 
pleasure.  Captain  Ray  decided  he  would  work  up  stream 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  all  right  for  about  two  hours. 
I  told  him  to  go  ahead  that  I  was  enjoying  myself. 

Dame  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  me  for  during  the 
next  half  hour  or  so  I  successfully  landed  two  more  beau- 
ties. But  my  good  luck  was  rapidly  approaching  an  end 
for  the  heavens  above  seemed  to  be  dripping  little  drops 
of  water.  Anyone  living  in  the  state  of  Oregon  will  testify 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  overhead  clouds  to  open  the  doors 
of  their  reservoir  and  thoroughly  deluge  everything  un- 
protected. Picture  me,  if  you  can,  dressed  in  white,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ten-foot  embankment  with  little  or  no  vegeta- 
tion growing  thereon,  this  said  bank  composed  of  a  sticky 
clay-like  substance  when  drenched.  Now,  picture  me,  if 
you  please,  scrambling  up  this  said  slippery  bank  only  to 
slide  back  again  after  each  effort.  Fish  in  one  hand,  rod 
in  the  other,  fighting  my  way  to  the  top  inch  by  inch. 

Finally  reaching  the  top,  depositing  the  fish  and  rod, 
freeing  my  hands  at  last,  only  to  find  my  feet  sliding  out 
from  under  me.  Down  I  go  again  to  be  caught  in  the  open 
arms  of  a  forked  tree.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  tree  I  sure- 
ly would  have  plunged  into  the  drink. 

By  this  time  Captain  Ray  had  returned  and  with  his 
assistance  I  was  once  more  tucked  safely  into  the  car,  but 
not  without  my  fish,  the  fish  that  I  never  did  get  to  eat 
as  I  will  explain  next. 

VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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THE  UNDEVOURED  FISH 


It  was  about  three  thirty  as  we  approached  the  Na- 
tional Military  Home  at  Roseburg,  Oregon.  Fishing  in  a 
storm  might  be  all  right  for  those  that  can  see  to  find  their 
way  about,  but  for  one  who  is  sightless,  that  is  another 
matter.  Here  I  was  covered  with  mud  and  grime  and  for 
my  efforts,  three  nice  trout. 

The  experience  I  went  through  gave  me  an  appetite 
and  the  thought  of  the  three  fish  and  w^hat  I  was  going  to 
do  with  them,  that  was  ample  reward  for  my  fatigue  and 
dilapitated  appearance. 

Thanking  the  Captain  for  the  trip,  I  set  to  work  im- 
mediately cleaning  and  preparing  the  fish  before  turning 
them  over  to  the  chef,  who  was  a  wonderful  fellow  and  al- 
ways willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  where  help  was  needed. 

Securing  a  couple  of  newspapers  and  a  knife  from  the 
kitchen,  and  the  chef's  promise  he  would  prepare  the  fish 
for  supper,  I  retired  to  the  lawn  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing. Kneeling  on  the  ground,  I  set  to  work  preparing  my 
catch, 

I  had  successfully  finished  my  task  on  two  of  the  fish 
and  was  feeling  around  for  the  third  one  which  had  sud- 
denly taken  legs.  Try  as  I  would  I  could  not  locate  it. 
Becoming  somewhat  aggravated  at  my  fruitless  search,  I 
called  out  at  one  of  the  boys.  '^Hey,  Buddy,  what  became 
of  that  third  fish?" 

"Old  Tom  is  eating  it,"  he  replied. 

Let  it  be  understood  right  here  that  old  Tom  was  our 
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favorite  mascot,  a  big  black  cat  that  had  wondered  into  the 
barracks  about  two  years  ago. 

Weil,  I  still  had  two  fish,  I  thought,  that  ought  to  be 
enough  for  a  good  meal.  Chuckling  to  myself,  I  set  to 
work  wrapping  up  my  prized  two  fish  in  one  newspaper 
and  the  head  and  entrails  in  another  newspaper.  I  made  my 
way  to  the  incinerator,  tossing  the  bundle  in  one  the 
flames  and  hot  coals.  I  then  retraced  my  steps  to  the 
kitchen,  still  chuckling.  OH  BOY!  what  a  feast  I  was  go- 
ing to  have  tonight. 

''Well,  chef,  here  are  the  fish,"  I  said. 

''0.  K.''  said  the  chef,"  taking  the  bundle,  '^how  do  you 
want  these  cooked?" 

''Oh,  just  roll  them  in  cornmeal,"  I  replied,  ''cook  them 
and  put  them  on  the  table,  I'll  do  the  rest." 

By  that  time  he  had  unwrapped  the  bundle.  "Well, 
where  is  the  fish?"  he  asked. 

"In  the  bundle,"  I  replied. 
"That's  funny,  all  I  have  in  this  bundle  are  heads  and 
entrails." 

Woe  is  me!  I  realized  I  had  thrown  away  the  wrong 
bundle.  And  thus  ends  the  tale  of  the  fish  I  didn't  get  to 
eat. 

VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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SMILES 


By  VICTOR  V.  VERNON 

Wipe  the  frown  from  your  face,  let  a  smile  take  its  place; 
Why  parade  with  a  hideous  mask? 
For  the  man  worth  while,  is  the  man  who  can  smile, 
While  doing  his  best  at  his  task. 

At  the  break  of  each  day,  while  at  work  or  at  play, 
Though  the  eyes  in  your  head  cannot  see, 
Just  develop  a  plan;  do  the  best  that  you  can, 
And  success  to  your  plan  there  will  be. 

A  blow  on  the  chin  may  shatter  your  grin, 

W^hen  coming  from  those  you  think  friends. 

In  your  heart  keep  a  song,  even  though  things  go  wrong, 

It's  only  the  weak  steel  that  bends. 

At  the  very  first  clout  you  may  think  your  knocked  out. 
Get  up  on  your  feet.  Be  a  man. 
You  can  call  any  bluff  if  you  try  hard  enough, 
Just  say  to  yourself  that  you  can. 

When  troubles  start  popping,  it's  no  time  fo]-  stopping. 
Remember,  on  your  it  depends. 

Parry  cross  works  with  kind,  in  the  end  you  will  find 
A  smile  always  pays  dividends. 
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LOST  AMONG  THE  DEAD 


It  was  New  Year's  Eve  and  as  the  members  of  the 
house  in  which  I  was  rooming  were  preparing  themselves 
to  join  the  throng  of  merrymakers  downtown,  I  crossed  to 
the  radio  and  turned  it  on.  "Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't 
like  to  come  along  with  us,  Vic,  and  help  us  usher  in  the 
New  Year?" 

''No  thanks,  I  have  no  desire  to  mill  around  the  crowd- 
ed streets,  besides,  I  have  an  idea  I  might  be  in  the  way." 

''Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Raymond,  "better  get  your  hat 
and  coat  and  come  along."  Once  more  I  thanked  him  but 
steadfastly  declined. 

As  the  clock  struck  nine,  they  bade  me  a  Happy  New 
Year,  should  I  retire  before  they  returned,  and  took  their 
departure.  As  the  front  door  closed  behind  them,  I  lit  a 
cigarette  and  allowed  my  mind  to  reminisce  over  the  good 
times  I  had  on  previous  New  Year's  Eves  before  losing  my 
sight.  I,  too,  had  mingled  with  the  happy  throngs,  the 
blowing  of  horns,  the  ringing  of  bells,  throwing  confetti, 
and  wishing  the  passersby  a  Happy  New  Year.  But,  alas, 
here  was  I  on  a  New  Year's  Eve  in  a  furnished  room, 
reminiscing. 

I  lit  another  cigarette  and  increased  the  volume  of  the 
radio.  Just  how  long  I  sat  with  my  thoughts,  I  don't  know, 
but  the  clock  striking  eleven  brought  me  to  the  rude 
awakening  that  the  New  Year  was  rapidly  approaching. 
Oh,  Boy!  This  will  never  do,  I  thought,  I've  got  to  go 
someplace,  get  in  with  the  crowd,  DO  SOMETHING. 

Always  being  impulsive,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  get 
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to  the  telephone  and  call  a  taxi;  and  by  the  time  the  taxi 
arrived  I  had  changed  clothes  and  was  prepared  to  go 
places. 

"Where  to?"  asked  the  taxi  driver. 

"Oh  someplace  that  you  can  recommend  that  is  giving 
a  floor  show.  I  feel  rather  lonely  tonight/'  I  remarked, 
"and  New  Year's  Eve  is  no  time  for  a  fellow  to  feel  in  the 
dumps."  Just  where  he  was  taking  me,  I  did  not  care,  what 
I  craved  was  excitement;  and  for  a  binker  to  go  out  single 
handed  looking  for  excitement,  believe  me  he  can  find  it. 

For  obvious  reasons  I  will  withhold  the  name  of  the 
gardens,  suffice  it  to  say  I  was  piloted  to  a  secluded  corner 
from  where  I  could  hear  everything  but  see  nothing.  Or- 
dering a  bottle  of  beer  I  listened  to  the  merriment  of  the 
guests.  They  all  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits,  singing, 
laughing,  music,  and  dancing. 

,Amid  the  blowing  of  whistles,  and  ringing  of  bells, 
and  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  the  patrons,  the  New  Year 
was  ushered  in  and  there  sat  I  sipping  a  stein  of  beer. 
Someone  thumped  me  on  the  back,  "Happy  New  Year," 
he  said. 

"Same  to  you,"  I  replied.  Just  then  I  became  aware 
that  someone  else  was  moving  in  on  the  other  side  of  my 
table.  I  hastily  figured  that  the  place  must  be  pretty  well 
crowded.  When  the  waiter  took  the  order  of  my  new  com- 
panions, I  realized  they  were  both  women. 

One  of  them  remarked,  "Happy  New  Year  Mr." 

To  which  I  replied,  "Happy  New  Year." 

We  struck  up  an  amiable  conversation.  I  told  them  I 
had  become  rather  lonesome  in  my  one  furnished  room 
and  had  come  down  town  to  enjoy  the  festivities.  I  asked 
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them  if  they  would  not  join  me  in  a  drink.  They  accepted, 
and  I  paid  for  same  with  a  ten  dollar  bill.  The  thought 
never  came  to  me  that  I  was  doing  wrong  in  flashing  my 
wallet,  or  that  someone  might  be  observing.  I  pocketed 
the  change,  and  our  amiable  conversation  continued.  It 
must  have  been  one  o'clock  when  I  mentioned,  "I  better 
call  a  taxi  and  return  to  my  rooming  house." 

''Oh,  bother  the  taxi,''  piped  up  one  of  the  women,  "we 
will  drive  you  home  in  our  car  whenever  you  are  ready." 
I  thanked  them  very  much,  remarking  that  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be  too  much  trouble.  "No  trouble  at  all,  besides  we 
insist."  Whereupon  all  three  of  us  left  the  gardens  and 
loaded  into  their  car. 

I  told  the  young  lady  behind  the  wheel  where  I  was 
stopping  and  the  car  started  rolling.  In  as  much  as  I  was 
sightless  I  had  no  idea  in  which  direction  we  were  going 
or  where  we  were  when  the  car  came  to  a  halt,  but  sur- 
mised I  had  reached  my  destination  and  proceeded  to  un- 
load thanking  the  young  ladies  for  the  lift.  Stepping  out 
of  the  car  on  to  soft  ground  instead  of  the  sidewalk,  I 
realized  there  was  something  wrong.  "Are  you  sure  this 
is  72nd  Street",  I  asked. 

"This  is  as  far  as  you  go,  Big  Boy,"  and  the  next  I 
knew  I  was  on  the  ground,  relieved  of  my  wallet  and  found 
myself  alone  as  the  automobile  purred  away. 

I  had  long  past  found  out  that  it  was  never  wise  to  re- 
sist a  force  that  you  knew  nothing  about,  that  the  easiest 
way  out  of  a  difficulty  of  that  kind  was  to  take  my  medi- 
cine. But  where  the  deuce  was  I?  That  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. I  arose  to  my  feet  and  by  this  time  the  noise  of  the 
motor  had  died  away.  The  stillness  of  the  early  morn,  for 
it  could  not  have  been  later  than  2  A.  M.,  was  a  bit 
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frightening.  I  heaved  a  sigh,  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and 
started  feeling  around  with  my  cane.  Where  in  thunder 
was  I?  Ouch!  I  cried  out  loud  as  my  shin  came  in  contact 
with  something  hard.  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  stone  stuck  in  the  ground,  standing  upright.  Then  I 
found  another  and  still  another.  Oh  Lord!  Now  I  know,  I 
am  in  a  graveyard. 

To  say  I  was  frightened  is  putting  it  mildly,  I  was 
scared.  My  first  inclination  was  to  run,  but  in  what  direc- 
tion? ''Help  help,"  I  cried,  "Come  and  get  me.  Help — 

help."  For  all  I  knew  there  wasn't  a  house  within  a  mile, 
still  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  calling  for  help. 
The  sound  of  my  voice  was  music  to  my  ears,  so  I  con- 
tinued calling  for  Help,  Help. 

If  any  one  tells  you  it  is  not  cold  and  crimpy  on  a  Janu- 
ary morn  at  2  A.  M.,  in  a  graveyard,  they're  NUTS.  My 
ears  picked  up  the  sound  of  a  purring  motor  slowly  ap- 
proaching from  the  distance.  With  every  ounce  of  my  lung 
capacity  once  more  I  cried  out,  "Help!  Help!  Did  the  car 
stop  ?  It  did  not.  That  driver  must  have  pushed  the  accele- 
rator right  down  to  the  floor  boards,  judging  from  the 
speed  of  the  vanishing  vehicle. 

Weil,  there  was  one  satisfaction,  I  knew  in  what  direc- 
tion the  highway  lay.  Slowly  and  cautiously  I  forged  my 
way,  tripping  over  graves,  barking  my  shins  on  the  tomb- 
stones, I  eventually  came  to  an  iron  fence.  "At  last,"  I 
sighed.  Now  to  get  over  the  fence. 

After  some  difficulty,  I  managed,  only  to  find  myself 
on  the  inside  of  a  private  burial  lot.  Oh,  Lord,  was  ever  a 
man  in  such  a  predicament?  Once  more  I  had  to  climb 
over  a  fence  to  get  out  of  the  family  plot.  And  another 
motor  car  was  heard  in  the  distance.  And  again  I  called 
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for  help.  But  the  motor  was  making  so  much  noise,  I  dare 
say  the  driver  never  heard.  One  consolation,  I  was  di- 
minishing the  distance  between  myself^and  the  hig:hway. 
Stumbling,  cussing,  falling,  and  some  more  cussing.  A 
Happy  New  Year? 

The  irony  of  it  made  me  laugh.  Teeth  chattering  and 
knees  knocking,  I  stumbled  on  my  way  for  how  long  I 
don't  know,  but  it  seemed  like  hours,  when  suddenly  in  the 
distance  I  heard  the  purring  of  another  motor,  and  once 
more  I  took  up  the  cry  for  help.  But  the  car  whizzed  by 
me  and  I  almost  burst  into  tears  when  my  ears  detected 
the  sound  of  squeaking  brakes.  Excitedly  and  with  all  my 
might  I  cried  for  help.  I  couldn't  tell  whether  the  car  had 
come  to  a  stop,  was  backing  up,  or  had  continued  on  its 
way.  All  I  could  do  was  to  continue  my  cries. 

Apparently  the  driver  of  the  vehicle  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  it  was  unwise  to  stop  on  the  highway  at  such 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  for  I  heard  the  meshing  of 
gears  and  the  diminishing  sound  of  the  car  as  it  disap- 
peared. 

I  have  always  been  taught  to  believe  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  dead,  that  the  dead  cannot  hurt  us.  But 
I  assure  you  that  the  effort  and  haste  I  used  in  getting 
out  of  that  cemetery  caused  me  to  hurt  myself,  as  my 
torn  clothes  and  barked  shins  would  bear  testimony.  Even 
the  overhead  boughs,  cold  and  wet,  that  came  in  contact 
with  my  face,  sent  cold  chills  of  fear  up  and  down  my 
spine.  Had  anyone  cautiously  approached  me  from  the 
rear  and  offered  me  a  bite  of  cheese,  I  firmly  believe  I 
should  have  passed  out. 

I  at  last  came  to  the  concrete  pavement  of  the  high- 
way when  a  new  danger. confronted  me.  I  was  in  fear  of 
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being  struck  by  passing  vehicles.  I  did  not  have  long  to 
wait,  however,  before  one  was  heard  approaching,  and 
judging  from  the  singing  and  noise  they  were  making,  I 
concluded  there  must  be  quite  a  crowd  in  the  car.  A  bunch 
of  New  Year's  merrymakers  no  doubt.  Standing  by  the 
side  and  praying  they  would  not  pass  me  by,  and  they 
didn't. 

After  the  car  had  come  to  a  stop,  I  explained  my  pre- 
dicament. They  laughingly  invited  me  to  step  into  their 
already  overloaded  car  and  I  was  thankful.  I  arrived  at 
my  proper  destination  at  about  4:45  A.  M.,  considerably 
wiser  for  the  passed  night's  experience,  a  bit  the  loser 
financially,  and  considerably  bunged  up  physically.  I  now 
can  look  back  upon  that  experience  with  a  smile,  for  it 
had  indeed  been  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year,  but 
not  for  me. 


—VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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THE  WOODEN  EYE 


It  was  just  a  white  cane  that  was  responsible  for  one 
of  my  most  embarrassing  moments.  This  said  white  cane 
has  always  given  me  a  certain  amount  of  security  and 
support,  getting  me  out  of  some  very  tight  places,  but  on 
one  occasion  I  was  tempted  to  break  it  across  my  knee. 

The  little  shop  in  which  I  occupied  my  time  and  called 
home  was  located  about  five  doors  South  of  the  restau- 
rant at  which  I  used  to  get  most  of  my  meals. 

I  had  traveled  the  distance  between  both  establish- 
ments several  times  and  knew  every  inch  of  the  way.  There 
was  only  one  stumbling  block,  or  should  I  say  obstruction, 
between  my  shop  and  the  restaurant,  and  that  was  three 
steps  leading  from  the  sidewalk  direct  into  the  apartment 
building.  In  traveling  the  distance  between  the  shop  and 
the  restaurant  it  had  always  been  my  habit  to  strike  the 
third  step  of  the  apartment  house  with  my  cane  in  pas- 
sing. 

Rather  than  to  put  myself  in  a  conspicuous  position  I 
would  wait  until  the  noon  rush  was  over  before  going  to 
the  restaurant.  So  about  1:30  P.  M.,  I  locked  my  front 
door  and  started  for  the  eating  emporium.  Walking  at  a 
brisk  pace,  I  came  parallel  with  the  obstruction  mentioned 
and  reached  out  for  the  third  step  with  my  cane  as  had 
been  my  custom  in  the  past.  But  instead  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  steps  my  cane  came  down,  with  some  little 
force,  just  below  the  back  of  some  individual  in  the  act 
of  tying  their  shoe.  I  stepped  back  very  gingerly  and  said, 
"I  beg  your  pardon/* 
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'•'You  should/''  snapped  back  a  feminine  voice.  And  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  collect  my  wits  she  gave  me  one  of  the 
worst  tongue  lashings  I  had  ever  received.  It  looked  very 
much  like  she  was  going  to  call  the  cops  and  have  me  ar- 
rested for  insulting  her.  AMiether  she  had  observed  my 
white  cane  of  not,  I  do  not  know.  But  her  parting  shot 
told  me  very  clearly  that  my  white  can  had  committed  an 
error  which  would  never  have  happened  had  I  been  able 
to  see. 

But  my  dinner  was  good  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 


—VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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WHEN  STRANGERS  MEET 


I  had  been  spending  the  week-end  with  a  friend,  George 
Hartman,  to  be  exact,  who  like  myself  was  unfortunate  in 
as  much  as  he  had  lost  his  sight.  After  partaking  liberal- 
ly of  ice  creams  and  lemonades,  I  decided  it  was  about 
time  for  me  to  take  my  departure,  if  I  was  to  return  to 
the  Oregon  State  Blind  School  before  eleven  P.  M.,  at 
which  time  they  locked  the  doors. 

So,  bidding  my  friends  farewell,  I  boarded  the  street 
car  making  a  transfer  at  Grand  and  Morrison  for  the 
Montaville  car.  While  waiting  for  the  Montavilla  car, 
Mother  Nature  politely  informed  me  that  I  had  been  very 
neglectful,  but  I  just  gritted  my  teeth  and  reclined  against 
the  telephone  pole.  Even  though  it  was  ten-thirty  at  night 
and  quite  dark  I  wasn't  going  to  take  any  chances,  not  be- 
ing able  to  tell  whether  any  one  else  was  waiting  for  a 
car  or  whether  I  was  alone.  Mother  Nature  unexpectedly 
hit  a  couple  of  extra  licks  and  I  was  sorely  tempted  to 
commit  a  nuisance,  when  a  strange  voice  uhexpectedly 
demanded,  "What  have  you  got  in  that  bundle  under 
your  arm?" 

I  snapped  out,  "What  do  you  want  to  know  for?" 

The  voice  replied,  "Now  don't  get  tough  with  me  boy." 

"Who  the  hell  do  you  think  you  are,"  I  retorted,  "You 
had  better  go  about  your  business  or  I'll  use  this  cane  for 
a  necktie." 

"Oh,"  said  the  voice,  "So  you're  going  to  be  breaking 
the  cane  over  my  head.  .  ,  .  See  here,  young  fellow, 
I've  a  good  mind  to  take  you  in." 
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'Take  me  in?"  I  asked,  ''Who  do  you  think  you  are?" 
"Sure,  and  from  the  way  you're  talking  I'm  not  certain, 
but  I  thought  I  was  a  cop." 
"A  cop?" 

"Yes,  a  cop.  Don't  you  see  me  badge?" 

"The  only  way  I  can  see  your  badge,"  I  replied,  "is  by 
feeling  of  it.  I'm  blind.  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  know  you  were 
an  officer." 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  voice,  "I  didn't  know  you  were 
blind,  so  I'm  sorry."  By  that  time  a  car  was  approaching 
and  I  asked  the  policeman  if  it  were  a  Montavilla  car. 
He  said  it  was  and  graciously  placed  me  aboard.  I  arrived 
home  in  due  time  much  wiser  and  firmly  convinced  it's 
a  good  policy  to  hold  your  tongue  until  you  know  who  you 
are  talking  to,  but  a  bit  of  an  argument  sometimes  keeps 
one  out  of  trouble;  for  I  did  not  have  to  tell  the  cop  the 
contents  of  the  bundle  as  he  requested. 


—VICTOR  V,  VERNON. 
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JITTERS 

By  VICTOR  V.  VERNON 


I  pity  the  Turk,  who  always  shirks  work 

And  craves  to  be  hauled  on  a  litter; 

Who'll  boast  to  the  mob  of  his  high  powered  job, 

When  he's  only  a  swivel  chair  sitter. 

When  there's  work  to  be  done,  new  laurels  to  be  won, 

This  palooka  sits  calmly  and  titters; 

And  fills  up  his  mug  from  the  bountiful  jug 

Of  F.  D.  R.'s  A,  B.  C.  bitters. 

Why  should  he  fear,  his  properity's  here, 
Observe  how  his  pile  grows  and  glitters; 
Still  he  rants  and  he  fusses,  he  pants  and  he  cusses, 
And  all  he  will  hand  you  is  jitters. 

So  to  heck  with  the  Turk,  who  always  shirks  work 
And  craves  to  be  hauled  on  a  litter; 
If  success  we're  to  win,  then  we've  got  to  pitch  in 
It's  only  when  dead,  we're  a  quitter. 
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OSCAR  AND  THE  PEA  POLE 

By  VICTOR  V.  VERNON 

Oregonians  with  good  memories  will  recall  that  July 
27,  1936,  was  an  unusually  hot  day,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  recall  that  date,  well,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it.  It  w^as  a  darned  hot  day. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  my  home  was  the 
Oregon  Blind  Trade  School  on  the  corner  of  84th  and 
Glisan.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  territory, 
let  me  state,  it  is  called  Montavilla,  and  right  next  to  the 
institution  which  I  call  home,  there  is  a  recreational  park 
called  Montavilla  Park, 

On  the  day  in  question,  going  to  the  Park,  milling 
around  the  crowds,  locating  a  bench  under  a  shady  tree, 
I  proceeded  to  reminisce.  Judging  from  the  noise,  the 
youngsters  and  dogs  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 
I  must  have  been  sitting  there  about  five  or  ten  minutes 
when  suddenly  I  felt  something  wet  striking  the  ankle  of 
my  right  leg.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  young- 
sters were  having  a  little  fun  at  my  expense.  From  past 
experiences,  in  dealing  with  children,  I  have  found  they 
are  prone  to  take  liberties.  The  best  way  to  get  along  with 
them  is  to  ignore  them.  So  I  said  nothing  and  did  nothing. 
But  a  few  moments  later  I  again  felt  a  repitition  of  water 
being  thrown  on  my  ankle.  *^If  I  could  only  get  my  hands 
on  the  rascal  that  is  perpetrating  this  prank,"  says  I  to 
myself,  says  I. 

With  that  thought  I  laid  a  trap.  Placing  my  right  hand 
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upon  my  right  knee,  drumming  nonchalantly  with  the  tip 
of  my  fingers  and  trying  to  appear  unconcerned,  I  was 
ready  for  instant  action.  I  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  Placing 
my  right  leg  in  a  very  inviting  position,  I  sat  like  a  cat 
ready  to  pounce  upon  its  prey.  Waiting,  patiently  waiting, 
and  lo  and  behold,  for  the  third  time  it  happened.  Quick 
as  a  flash  I  launched  out  with  my  digits  entangling  same 
in  a  mass  of  kinky  hair. 

I  didn't  have  to  wonder  what  it  was,  for  the  creature 
set  up  such  a  yipping  I  knew  it  was  a  dog,  howling  with 
fright.  The  noise  in  the  park  by  the  kids  running  about 
suddenly  ceased,  and  instinctively  I  felt  all  eyes  were 
turned  in  my  direction. 

I  have  heard  it  stated  that  a  woman's  tongue  is  sharp- 
er than  any  two-edged  sword.  And  if  said  woman  was 
getting  the  impression  that  somebody  was  abusing  her 
precious  little  pet,  said  woman  can  throw  out  some  pretty 
low  mean  epithets.  I  thought  I  knew  them  all  but  that 
lady  sure  gave  me  an  education.  Rushing  at  me  and  snatch- 
ing the  pooch  from  my  hands,  she  let  me  have  both  barrels. 
With  some  difficulty  I  counted  ten  and  then  calmly  asked, 
''Lady  is  this  your  dog?'' 

'It  certainly  is,"  she  snapped,  "and  I  have  my  opinion 
of  any  biute  who  will  pick  on  any  poor  dumb  creature. 
Why  poor  little  Oscar  is  scared  to  death." 

''Oscar?  is  that  the  creature's  name?  Well  let  me  tell 
you  lady,  your  precious  little  Oscar  has  been  making  a 
pea  pole  out  of  my  leg  ever  since  I  sat  down." 

"Oh,  Oscar,"  she  lisped,  cuddling  the  brute  to  her 
breast,  "You  naughty  boy.  Did  you  do  that?" 

Apparently  Oscar  had,  but  then  dogs  will  be  dogs,  pea 
pole  or  trees,  what  difference  does  it  make.  Oscar  got  the 
cuddling  while  I  got  the  soaking. 
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THE  GATE  THAT  SWUNG  SHUT 


It  was  Thanksgiving  morning  and  I  was  on  my  way  to 
a  friend's  house  as  an  invited  guest,  to  partake  of  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  I  had  been  there  several  times  be- 
fore, but  always  with  a  guide,  and  anticipated  no  trouble 
in  finding  the  place  this  time.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  had  every 
inch  of  the  road  well  photographed,  even  the  driveway 
that  ran  parallel  with  the  East  side  of  the  house. 

Requesting  the  motorman  of  the  street  car  to  drop  me 
at  42nd,  which  he  did  in  due  time,  I  disembarked  from  the 
car  and  cautiously  feeling  my  way  for  a  block  and  a  half, 
oame  to  a  house  with  a  shrub  fence  and  realized  that  my 
destination  would  be  the  second  house.  Stepping  out  a 
little  more  boldly  and  turning  into  the  driveway,  I  decided 
to  spring  a  surprise  on  my  friends  by  entering  from  the 
rear. 

I  was  startled  by  the  slamming  of  a  gate  behind  me. 
Pausing  for  a  moment,  then  feeling  out  with  my  white 
cane  for  a  landmark  that  I  might  recognize,  gingerly  ad- 
vancing for  a  few  paces,  BINGO,  my  neck  came  in  contact 
with  a  clothesline  with  such  force  as  to  throw  me  to  the 
ground.  Getting  to  my  feet  stunned,  I  realized  that  I  was 
lost.  Slowly,  cautiously,  trying  to  retrace  my  steps  only 
to  find  myself  in  somebody's  garden  trampling  down  their 
shrubs.  With  a  sudden  flash  I  became  panicky. 

Having  no  desire  to  go  to  jail  for  the  destruction  of 
property,  milling  about  hastily,  seeking  an  exit,  only  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  fish  aquarium  or  fountain.  I  knew 
that  my  friend  had  no  fish  aquarium  in  his  back  yard. 
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Now,  how  to  get  out  without  paying  damages  or  being  ob- 
served, that  was  the  question.  If  I  called  for  help  surely 
I  would  be  taken  to  jail,  but  there  was  no  other  way.  With 
all  my  lung  capacity  I  let  out  a  vigorous,  HELP — — E-~ 
L  .  "What's  the  matter,  young  fellow,''  said  a  voice  im- 
mediately at  my  side.  To  say  I  was  startled  is  putting  it 
mildly.  I  almost  jumped  out  of  my  shoes.  I  had  no  idea 
there  was  anyone  within  a  block. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  stammered,  "Apparently  I  am 
lost". 

''Apparently?"  said  the  strange  voice,  "I  have  been 
watching  you  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes  trying  to  figure 
out  what  you  were  up  to." 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  replied,  "but  I  thought  this  was  Mr, 
Whitehead's  house." 

"You  mean  Phil  Whitehead  that  lives  on  42nd  Street?" 
"That's  the  place,"  I  exclaimed. 

"In  that  case  young  fellow  you  are  just  one  block  away. 
This  is  43rd  Street." 

Well  there  is  only  one  explanation  I  can  make  and  that 
is:  the  conductor  had  taken  me  one  block  farther  than  I 
had  requested.  But  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  I  reached  my 
destination  still  in  time  to  satisfy  my  appetite  and  do 
justice  to  the  turkey. 

»=-VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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ALL 

For  the  art  of  realy  living, 

This  little  thought  seems  well  worth  giving, 

Know  thyself  as  All  within  the  One. 

You  need  never  fear  disaster, 

If  this  thought  you'll  only  master, 

Every  effort  will  be  crowned,  Tis  Well  Done. 

If  self  respect  you  would  retain, 
Then  never  live  your  life  in  vain, 
Be  ever  ready  for  the  final  call. 
And,  when  at  last  you  lay  down  pain 
And  find  yourself  on  a  higher  plane 
The  All  in  One  will  be  the  One  in  AIL 
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THE  UNEXPECTED  GUEST 


The  sun  was  streaming  through  the  West  windows  of 
my  little  shop  on  this  stifling  hot  day,  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  For  the  last  eight  hours  I  had  been  pounding 
away  on  my  carpet  loom  getting  out  a  rush  order  of  four 
rugs  that  were  to  be  called  for  the  next  morning.  A  good 
job  and  well  done,  I  thought.  Locking  the  front  door,  I 
shuffled  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  promising  myself  some 
much  needed  rest  and  relaxation. 

Stopping  at  the  kitchen  sink  to  get  a  good  cool  drink 
of  water,  I  reached  for  a  kitchen  chair  and  took  myself 
outside  to  the  back  yard.  Leaning  the  chair  against  the 
rear  of  the  building  so  that  I  might  enjoy  the  shade  and 
what  little  breeze  there  was  blowing,  I  proceeded  to  fill 
my  pipe  and  light  it. 

The  barking  of  the  neighbor's  dog  caused  me  to  medi- 
tate and  long  for  a  similar  companion.  A  good  dog,  I  fig- 
ured, would  be  an  asset  to  a  sightless  person,  besides  he 
would  offer  a  certain  amount  of  protection  about  the  shop. 
Operating  bachelor  quarters  is  no  fun  for  a  man  with 
all  his  faculties,  much  less  for  one  who  had  lost  his  sight. 
Only  last  week  someone  had  walked  away  with  my  portable 
typewriter  from  under  my  very  nose,  and  hardly  a  week 
passed  but  that  I  was  minus  a  few  rugs  from  the  walls  that 
I  used  as  display  racks.  If  you  have  any  idea  that  a  certain 
class  of  people  will  not  steal  from  a  blind  person,  you  are 
wrong. 

One  incident  comes  to  my  mind  very  vividly.  A  man 
and  women  came  into  the  shop  to  look  over  my  work  and 
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they  seemed  to  be  very  interested  but  remarked  they  were 
in  no  position  to  buy  at  the  present  time  but  would  re- 
member me  when  they  needed  rugs.  I  thanked  them  for 
their  thoughtfulness  and  they  started  to  take  their  leave 
when  my  next  door  neighbor  walked  into  the  shop  to  use 
the  telephone,  remarking,  ^'Well,  Sunshine,  I  see  you  have 
been  selling  some  rugs." 

**You  are  wrong,"  I  replied,  ''these  people  just  came  in 
to  look  over  the  stock,  and  were  just  leaving." 
''With  a  couple  of  your  rugs,"  she  said. 

The  stranger  gave  a  forced  little  laugh,  and  said  with 
a  casual  air,  "Oh,  we  were  just  trying  to  find  out  if  he 
really  was  blind."  And  he  tossed  the  rugs  into  my  lap. 

"What  made  you  think  I  am  not  blind?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  your  eyes  look  perfectly  natural  to  me,"  h.2  said. 

"That,"  I  replied,  "is  because  science  can  make  artificial 
eyes  that  look  very  natural." 

"Well,  we  will  be  seeing  you  some  other  time,"  my 
prospective  customer  remarked,  and  took  their  departure. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  w^hat  would  have  happened  if 
they  had  not  been  stopped  and  it  is  darn  poor  policy  for 
anyone  to  play  tricks  on  a  stranger. 

Yes,  a  good  dog,  I  thought,  would  be  an  asset  around 
the  shop.  Now,  if  I  could  get  a  dog  like  "Knobby",  the 
Airdale,  next  door.  A  great  friendship  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween Knobby  and  myself.  He  seemed  to  sense  there  was 
something  wrong  and  would  gently  lay  his  shaggy  head 
upon  my  knee  and  allow  me  to  stroke  it  and  rub  his  one.. 
And  when  I  stopped  my  caresses  he  would  root  his  cold 
nose  under  my  hand  as  if  to  say,  "Keep  it  up,  it  feels  so 
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good.''  But  Knobby,  like  most  Airdales,  had  one  bad  trait. 
He  didn't  like  a  cat  as  I  was  soon  to  find  out. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  sitting  in  the  back 
yard  with  my  chair  reclining  against  the  building,  en- 
joying the  evening  shade,  when  suddenly  and  without  any 
warning  a  large  cat  jumped  to  my  lap  and  clawed  it's  way 
to  my  head.  And  Knobby,  the  rascal,  made  one  lunge  for 
the  cat,  striking  me  full  on  the  chest  with  such  force  as  to 
overturn  the  chair  upon  which  I  was  sitting. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  describe  what  fol- 
lowed. The  cat  was  under  me  and  Knobby  was  all  over  me, 
and  between  the  howling  of  the  cat  and  the  barking  of  the 
dog  my  voice  could  be  heard  hollering  for  help.  The  cat 
finally  liberated  itself  and  went  scampering  out  of  the 
yard  with  Knobby  close  on  its  heels,  leaving  me  in  a  some- 
what dazed  and  ludicrous  position. 

Yes,  Knobby  was  a  good  dog  and  I  still  like  him,  but 
I  never  did  and  never  will  have  any  use  for  cats. 

—VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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THE  THOUGHTLESS  PRANKSTER 


A  joke  is  a  joke  and  when  carried  to  extremes  can  be- 
come very  monotonous,  and  when  perpetrated  by  a  thought- 
less prankster  can  become  embarrassing. 

It  was  December  24,  193 7, the  day  before  Christmas  to 
be  exact,  when  upon  taking  inventory  of  my  resources,  I 
found  that  I  had  twenty- one  cents  to  carry  me  over  until 
after  the  New  Year.  Not  a  very  pretty  picture,  Fll  grant 
you.  No  wonder,  spending  the  holidays,  bachelor  quarters, 
handicapped  by  being  sightless,  even  the  elements  seemed 
to  be  against  me.  It  was  not  only  snowing  but  my  wood 
pile  was  getting  decidedly  low.  There  were  good  reasons 
for  a  bad  case  of  the  blues. 

I  seemed  to  have  the  insane  desire  to  ring  a  false  fire 
alarm,  knowing  by  so  doing  I  would  secure  a  warm  and 
comfortable  place  and  get  a  suffiicent  amount  of  food  to 
remove  a  few  of  the  wrinkles.  With  a  sudden  start  I  rea- 
lized my  door  bell  had  been  ringing  so  suffling  to  the  door 
and  mustering  up  my  most  jovial  smile,  I  said,  '^How  do 
you  do." 

*'Is  this  the  Blind  Art  Shop?"  a  feminine  voice  asked. 
Just  why  anyone  would  ask  such  a  question  was  beyond  my 
comprehension,  for  there  was  a  sign  on  the  left  side  of  the 
porch  in  twelve-inch  letters  that  read: 

*  VIC  VERNON'S  BLIND  ART  SHOP  ^ 

Hand  Made  Rugs,  Brooms,  Mops,  Baskets,  Etc, 

''Yes,"  I  replied.*'  Wont  you  come  in?"  The  lady  in  ques= 
tion  thanked  me  and  entered,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
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that  she  would  like  to  look  over  some  rugs.  It  is  surpris- 
ing just  how  much  a  prospective  customer  will  cause  the 
salesperson's  feelings  to  jump  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
making  a  sale,  especially  when  the  resources  were  nil.  I 
stepped  about  with  keen  anticipation,  bound  and  determined 
that  this  customer  would  not  get  away  without  buying  at 
least  two  rugs. 

With  a  little  difficulty  in  making  up  her  mind  as  to  just 
which  one  from  an  assortment  of  three  she  would  take,  she 
decided  upon  one  rug  priced  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Then  and  there  I  decided  that  she  would  take  all  three  rugs 
for  the  price  of  two;  a  seven  dollar  and  fifty  cent  value 
for  five.  Without  any  hesitation  she  said,  "I'll  take  them". 
I  immediately  had  visions  of  a  grand  Christmas  dinner  and 
perhaps  a  little  left  over  for  the  New  Year.  After  making 
a  neat  bundle  of  the  three  rugs  I  presented  them  to  the 
lady  who  in  turn  presented  me  with  a  bill  remarking,  "This 
is  a  twenty  dollar  bill." 

"I'm  sorry  but  I'll  have  to  get  change  if  you'll  trust  me 
to  go  next  door".  So  stepping  out  into  the  cold  and  snow  I 
managed  to  get  to  the  barber  shop  and  ask  the  proprietor 
if  he  could  crack  the  twenty  for  me. 

"Sure,"  he  remarked,  taking  the  bill,  sticking  it  into  the 
cash  register,  and  rumaging  through  a  few  papers.  "I'm 
sorry  Vic,  I  can't  crack  it.  I  thought  I  could. 

"Oh,  that  is  all  right,"  I  remarked,  "I'll  go  over  to  the 
filling  station  and  have  him  break  it." 

"0.  K.,"  said  the  barber  placing  a  bill  in  my  hand  as  I 
started  for  the  filling  station  a  half  a  block  away.  Finding 
the  door  of  the  filling  station  with  a  little  difficulty,  I 
entered  and  said  to  Fred,  "Can  you  break  this  bill  Fred?" 
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*'Sure,"  said  Fred,  taking  the  bill  and  presenting  me 
with  two  pieces  of  paper. 

'Tm  sorry  Fred,  but  Tm  afraid  this  will  not  help  me," 
I  remarked,  "Pve  got  to  get  a  five  out  of  these  two  tens." 

"That's  what  youVe  got,  two  fives,"  said  Fred. 

''How  come?  two  fives.  I  should  have  more  than  that. 
I  just  gave  you  a  twenty  dollar  bill  to  change."  Fred 
laughed. 

"Oh  no  you  didn't.  You  gave  me  a  ten  and  I  gave  you 
two  fives."  I  was  beginning  to  get  panicky;  the  woman  had 
said  it  was  a  twenty  and  here  Fred  was  giving  me  change 
for  ten. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  not  making  a  mistake,  Fred? 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much  to  have  you  look  at  that 
bill  again."  Fred  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  hot  tempered 
at  times.  So  with  no  little  exasperation  Fred  snapped 
back,  "I  have  not  got  a  twenty  in  the  till." 

"Well,"  I  thought  maybe  it  was  the  lady  that  made  the 
mistake,  giving  me  a  ten  thinking  it  was  a  twenty.  So 
back  to  the  shop  I  shuffled,  my  heart  sinking  lower  and 
lower.  Mounting  the  steps,  I  timidly  approached  my  cus- 
tomer with,  "Lady  are  you  sure  you  gave  me  a  twenty 
dollar  bill  or  was  it  a  ten?" 

Very  firmly  she  replied,  "I  gave  you  a  twenty  dollar 
bill."  I'd  always  been  taught  that  the  customer  was  always 
right,  but  somewhere  in  the  shuffle  someone  was  making 
a  mistake.  Fred,  the  filling  station  man,  was  just  as  posi- 
tive that  it  was  a  ten  as  was  the  customer  that  it  was 
a  twenty.  I  do  not  blame  the  lady  for  thinking  that  I  was 
trying  to  pull  a  fast  one,  and  likewise  the  reader  will  not 
blame  me  for  thinking  that  someone  was  pulling  a  fast 
one  on  me. 
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The  upshot  of  it  was  the  lady  threatened  to  call  the 
police,  but  I  relieved  her  of  the  trouble  by  calling  the 
police  myself.  While  waiting  for  them,  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion and  myself  made  several  remarks  as  to  what  we 
thought  of  the  other,  allowing  our  voices  to  be  heard  on  the 
outside,  when  the  barber,  whom  I  had  approached  first 
for  change  put  in  his  appearance  with  the  remark,  *'What 
is  going  on  in  here?"  Both  the  lady  and  I  tried  to  explain 
the  situation,  each  accusing  the  other,  at  which  the  barber 
laughed  very  heartily,  and  between  the  hee-haws  and  haw- 
hees  said  it  was  he  who  was  responsible  by  switching  a  ten 
for  the  twenty  which  I  had  given  him  for  change,  at  which 
the  lady  demanded  her  original  twenty  dollar  bill  back 
and  the  barber  pocketing  the  two  fives,  both  took  their 
departure,  the  barber  saying  the  lady  couldn't  take  a  joke 
and  the  lady  in  turn  expressing  her  opinion  of  the  barber 
who  would  play  such  a  joke,  leaving  me  losing  a  customer, 
and  holding  the  bag  and  still  wondering  how  I  was  going 
to  get  along  over  the  holidays  on  a  capital  of  twenty-one 
cents.  But  a  joke  is  a  joke,  and  my  inexpressible  opinion 
of  the  thoughtless  prankster  is  still,  inexpressible. 


VICTOR  V.  VERNON. 
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